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BRAILLE  MUSIC  & ITS  PROBLEMS 


y^Cn  1^1  l<7>  i<7i  i^n  i^i  i^i  i^n 


“7 he  loss  of  one  sense  does  not  change  the  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful , and  it  does  not  exercise  a fatal 
influence  over  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  ether  senses. 

It  can  only  make  the  remaining  senses  still  more 
precious  to  us , and  require  us  to  cultivate  them  with 
Special  fervour .” — PIERRE  VILLEY  (Professor  of  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Caen)  in  “ 'The  World  of  the  Blind.” 


c Gn  '-Or*  '~Or>  1^1  1^1  1^1  t^i 


HOSE  who  have  read  the  wonderful 


psychological  study  of  the  blind  from 


which  the  above  excerpt  is  taken  will 
doubtless  recollect  that  M.  Villey — himself 
blind  from  earliest  childhood — is  speaking  for 
the  moment  of  the  blind  in  their  relation  to 
art  in  general  and  to  music  in  particular. 

In  quoting  these  words  as  a kind  of  “ text/’ 
one  recalls  the  peculiar  thrill  of  pleasure  they 
excited  on  a first  reading,  for  they  instinctively 
brought  to  mind  the  noble  part  played  in 
this  country  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  (known  since  1914  as  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  which  for  over  half 
a century  has  provided  the  very  means  whereby 
the  blind  have  been  enabled  to  cultivate  their 
musical  sense  with  the  utmost  “fervour.” 

To  use  the  language  of  metaphor,  the 
musical  feast  has  been  prepared,  and  the  guests  A/lts 
duly  bidden  thereto. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  show  how 
this  happy  state  of  things  came  to  be.  The 
reader  is  therefore  invited  to  trace  with  him 
the  development  of  the  art  of  translating  music 
into  the  idiom  of  Braille,  more  especially 
during  the  57  years  of  its  adoption  in  this 
country,  during  which  the  National  Institute 
has  contributed  so  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive effort. 

The  Braille  musical  code  was  comparatively 
in  its  infancy  when,  in  1868,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  was  founded  in 
London,  at  the  instance,  principally,  of  the 
late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage.  Its  inventor — 
Louis  Braille — had  died  16  years  previously, 
and  had  not  compiled  a text-book  in  explana- 
tion of  his  system.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in 
1852,  the  year  of  his  death,  that  l’lnstitution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris, 
officially  adopted  the  “ method  ” of  its  distin- 
guished Professor  and  former  student.  Very 
few  people  either  in  France  or  England  knew 
much  about  its  principles  as  applied  to  music, 
and  such  information  as  Dr.  Armitage — pioneer 
of  the  English  effort — could  obtain  from  Paris 
was  necessarily  somewhat  meagre.  Still,  a 
start  was  made,  and  it  was  the  proud  claim  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
that  by  1871  they  had  prepared  and  published 
the  first  explanatory  pamphlet,  in  any  language, 
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on  Braille  Music  Notation  as  then  practised. 
From  that  day  onward  the  same  Association 
(now  the  National  Institute)  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  (i)  providing  such  text-book 
literature,  (2)  assisting  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  method  of  translation  into  Braille 
musical  idiom,  and  (3)  actually  embossing  and 
publishing  the  finished  product,  the  music 
itself,  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  appearance 
of  the  1871  “ Key,”  Braille  music  was  prepared 
and  embossed  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Paris  Institution.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  that  this  should  have  been  the  case,  since 
by  this  means  the  system  had  time  to  establish 
itself  thoroughly.  It  was,  however,  inevitable 
that  in  the  course  of  years,  improvements 
should  suggest  themselves,  not  only  to  English 
practitioners,  but  to  those  of  other  countries, 
and,  eventually,  in  1888,  an  international 
Congress  was  held  at  Cologne  to  review  the 
position,  and  the  first  general  attempt  at 
European  standardization  was  made.  As  a 
result,  the  Braille  musical  practice  of  England, 
France,  Denmark  and  Germany  was  agreed 
upon  ; whereupon  the  alert  authorities  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  lost  no 
time,  for,  in  1889,  they  issued  a new  “Key,” 
embodying  the  Cologne  decisions.  In  1896  an 
improved  edition  of  this  “ Key  ” appeared, 
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followed,  in  1900,  by  one  still  further  revised, 
in  which  the  subject  was  more  clearly 
explained.  In  this  connection  the  devoted 
labours  of  Miss  Isabel  C.  Western  (now  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Gray)  should  be  acknowledged.  This 
accomplished'  lady  was  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts — through  a difficult  period  in  the 
history  of  Braille  music — to  ascertain  and 
record  the  usage  of  the  best  Braille  writers, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  her  research  work. 

But,  useful  as  these  “ Keys  ” undoubtedly 
were,  as  books  of  reference  for  students  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  (who  already,  presum- 
ably, knew  something  from  oral  instruction  of 
the  Braille  Musical  System),  yet  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  the  entirely  uninitiated  to 
gain  anything  like  a sound,  systematic  training 
in  Braille  notation  from  a study,  however 
earnest,  of  the  existing  “ Keys,”  without  the 
aid  of  the  actual  living  instructor,  the  spoken 
word  and  the  constant  illustration.  What  was 
still  required  was  a book  which  should  be  a 
complete  manual  of  carefully  graduated  lessons 
— a “ Tutor  ” — and  not  a mere  book  of 
reference,  such  as  even  the  best  “ Keys  ” 
have  a tendency  to  be.  In  1901  this  need  was 
supplied,  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  published,  in  Braille  type,  the 
first  “ Tutor  ” (written  as  such)  which  had  yet 
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been  compiled,  entitled  “ Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion for  the  Blind.”  This  treatise — the  work 
of  the  present  writer — took  the  form  of  a 
course  of  “ Lessons  ” in  which  little  or  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  either  Music  or 
Braille  was  presupposed.  A letterpress 
replica  followed  in  1902,  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello  and  Co.  This  was  more  particularly 
intended  for  the  use  of  sighted  teachers  of 
blind  music  students,  or  for  those  who  might 
wish  to  assist  in  the  musical  education  of  the 
blind  in  any  way.  This  manual  was  the  out- 
come of  the  experience  gained  by  the  author 
during  years  of  arduous  daily  teaching  at  the 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  difficult 
earlier  days,  long  before  the  later  “ Keys  ” 
had  made  their  appearance,  and  when  it  seemed 
necessary  for  some  one  to  come  forward  and 
attempt  to  organise  some  systematic  plan  of 
elucidating  the  subject.  Though  necessarily 
founded  on  the  decisions  of  the  1888 
Cologne  Conference,  this  Tutor  incorporated 
certain  recommendations  and  suggestions  of 
later  Braillists.  But  clearly  foreseeing  that 
further  great  developments  were  possible  in 
the  near  future,  the  author  closed  his  Preface 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  “these  lessons 
might  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  immense 
amount  of  work  yet  to  be  begun  in  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  music.” 
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And  so  it  transpired  that,  in  1908,  the  tocsin 
was  sounded  at  the  International  Congress  on 
the  Blind  held  in  Manchester,  when  that 
redoubtable  champion  of  progress,  Mr.  Harry 
E.  Platt,  Music  Master  at  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  read  his  memorable 
paper  on  “ Music  for  the  Blind  as  a Recreation, 
Profession  and  Education.” 

The  following  year  (1909)  a number  of 
representative  blind  musicians  met  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood.  There  was  also  present  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  Secretary-General  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  who, 
i istantly  recognising  the  significance  and  vital 
i nportance  of  the  movement,  from  that  day 
forward  gave  it  his  most  cordial  support,  both 
personally  and  officially.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  establishment  (at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Platt)  of  the  “Braille  Musical  Magazine,” 
a monthly  journal  printed  in  Braille  type,  and 
published  by  the  National  Institute  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  three  prominent  blind 
musicians,  viz. — Mr.  H.  E.  Platt,  Mr.  W. 
Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon),  and  Mr.  H. 
C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.  This  periodical  at 
once  took  the  initiative  and  opened  its 
columns  to  a full  discussion  of  matters 
relating  to  Braille  music  revision. 


A further  Conference  on  the  Blind  was  held 
in  19 1 1,  this  time  in  Exeter,  and  a special 
Braille  Music  Notation  Committee  was  nomi- 
nated. By  1913  this  Committee  had  got 
definitely  to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  which 
Association  the  following  year  altered  its  title 
to  that  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  meantime,  the  many  suggestions  which 
had  already  been  discussed  in  the  “Braille 
Musical  Magazine  ” had  been  summarised,  and 
all  was  ready  for  action.  For  ten  years  this 
Committee  deliberated,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O., 
Organist  and  Director  of  Music  at  the  National 
Institute. 

A highly  esteemed  member  of  this  body  of 
experts  was  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Stericker, 
L.R.A.M.,  himself  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious 
system  of  dot-embossed  music,  called  after  his 
name.  Mr.  Stericker’s  death  was  greatly 
deplored  by  his  colleagues,  for  his  ideas  upon 
music  notation  were  most  valuable,  while  his 
inventiveness  in  the  matter  of  new  signs  was 
of  the  greatest  help,  though  the  distinctive 
features  of  his  “ Seven  Digits  System  ” did 
not  admit  of  incorporation  in  the  revised 
Braille. 

By  1917  it  was  felt  that  the  period  devoted  to 
actual  experiment  might  profitably  be  closed. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  set  the  necessary  seal 
of  authorisation  upon  the  revised  methods,  so 
as  to  sanction  and  explain  the  new  Braille 
signs  henceforward  to  be  employed  in  all 
music  issued  from  the  embossing  presses  of 
the  National  Institute,  and  also  in  order  to 
secure  something  approximating  to  general 
uniformity  of  practice  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  the  National  Institute  published  its 
well-known  pamphlet  entitled  “ Additions  to 
Braille  Music  Notation,  1917.”  The  labours 
of  the  Music  Revision  Committee,  however, 
were  as  yet  far  from  ended,  being  sedulously 
continued  until  1922,  when  they  culminated  in 
the  issue  of  the  epoch-making  treatise  entitled 
“Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922,” 
published  in  Braille  type  by  the  National 
Institute  in  December  of  that  year.  Thus  the 
old-fashioned  and  inadequate  Cologne  Confer- 
ence style  was  finally  superseded  as  far  as 
English  practice  was  concerned  : indeed,  its 
gradual  abandonment  had  begun  years  before. 

A word  of  appreciation  is  here  due  to  Mr. 
H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac.,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
Member  of  the  Revision  Committee,  and  at 
that  time  Music-Librarian  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Westminster,  for  the 
able  way  in  which  he  prepared  the  draft  text 
upon  which  the  Committee’s  discussions  were 
based. 
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In  September,  1925,  Messrs.  Novello  and 
Co.  published  for  the  National  Institute 
a letterpress  edition  of  this  1922  “ Key.” 
The  preparation  of  this  inkprint  reproduc- 
tion has  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care  in  order  that  its  terminology  and 
the  clearness  of  its  inkprint  Braille-dot 
illustrations  may  be  as  illuminative  as  possible 
to  the  increasing  number  of  sighted  persons 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
system. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald,  F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.M., 
Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
London,  in  commending  the  above  Novello 
letterpress  edition  to  the  study  of  the  sighted, 
wrote  a short  explanatory  “ foreword,” 
summing  up  the  salient  features  of  the  work, 
and  concluding  with  the  following  “ appreci- 
ation ” 

“ The  compilation  of  this  treatise 
having  engaged  the  close  attention  of  such 
a body  of  experts  over  a period  of  ten 
years,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  ought  to  be  accepted  as  practically 
the  final  word  on  the  subject,  and  it  gives 
me  profound  satisfaction  to  believe  that 
the  system  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  that  there  are  now  no  diffi- 
culties of  notation  which  may  not  be 
successfully  dealt  with,  even  though  they 
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be  the  problems  presented  by,  say,  the 
adequate  transcription  of  an  intricate  full 
orchestral  score. 

“ It  would  seem  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  all  barriers  have  been  swept 
from  the  path  of  blind  musicians,  who 
are  thus  rendered  free  to  enter  unimpeded 
into  that  Promised  Land  of  Music  in 
which  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
they  have  their  own  special  heritage.” 

It  now  only  remains  to  complete  the  entire 
scheme  by  the  compilation  £>f  J[n|w  “ Tutor,” 
or  “ PrimerL  ’tip,  \b  e'  companion 

volume  to  (wiw^OTnewh^’en cyclopaedic  1922 
“ Key,”  and  this  jaafficular  task  (undertaken 
at  the  special  request  of  the  compilers 
of  that  “ Key  ”)  is  the  immediate  concern 
of  the  writer,  who  thus  hopes  to  bring  his 
original  1901  “ Tutor  ” into  line  with  the 
recent  revision,  so  as  to  renew  the  special 
course  of  graduated  “ Lessons  ” based  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  new  “ Key.”  It  has  always 
been  the  wise  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  (a  policy  still  followed  by 
the  National  Institute)  to  issue  all  text-book 
literature  on  Braille  Music  in  duplicate,  i.e.,  in 
Braille  type  and  in  letterpress.  By  this  means 
both  the  blind  and  the  sighted  are  kept  fully-A 
cognisant  of  the  latest  developments,  and 
close  touch  is  maintained  (a  most  important 


consideration  for  the  well-being  of  blind  music 
students)  with  the  best  musical  intellects  in  the 
educational  world  of  the  seeing. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  subject  of 
Braille  Musical  Notation ; but  our  sketch 
would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  refer, 
however  briefly,  to  the  extensive  Catalogue  of 
Braille  Music  which  gradually  has  been  built 
up  by  the  National  Institute.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  3,000  musical  works  which 
now  appear  on  its  list  are  all  that  have  been 
published,  but  that  after  frequent  and  necessary 
deletion  from  time  to  time,  during  the  course 
of  the  past  half-century,  these  publications  are 
at  present  on  the  shelves  of  the  Institute’s 
music  warehouse  and  available  for  purchase. 
In  this  list  may  be  found  Church  music  of  all 
kinds,  including  Anthems,  Services,  Oratorios, 
Cantatas,  Motetts,  Hymn  Books  (various), 
Psalters,  Chant  Books,  etc.,  etc.  Organ  and 
pianoforte  music  figures  very  largely,  and 
includes  not  only  separate  pieces  of  music,  but 
tutors,  studies,  and  examination  music  of 
recognised  musical  colleges  and  academies. 
The  Vocal  Music  section  comprises  tutors, 
song  books,  part-music  of  all  kinds,  inclu- 
ding much  school  music,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  separate  songs.  Violin  and  violoncello 
music,  and  music  for  the  harmonium,  appear 
in  lesser  quantity.  There  are  also  many 
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theoretical  works  on  the  Science  and  Art,  as 
well  as  on  the  History  of  Music,  together  with 
a large  variety  of  books  on  general  musical  and 
allied  subjects.  There  is  also  a quantity  of 
literature  on  such  subjects  as  Pianoforte 
Tuning  and  Repairing,  etc.,  and  a voluminous 
modern  text-book  on  “ Orchestration,”  for 
instance,  all  going  to  complete  a catalogue  of  a 
highly  eclectic  nature,  though  extremely  wide 
and  cosmopolitan  in  its  range. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  officials  more 
intimately  responsible  for  the  musical  work  of 
the  Institute,  there  is  an  important  Consultative 
Music  Committee,  consisting  of  a number  of 
eminent  musicians  whose  services  are  always 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institute. 

Again,  the  most  cordial  relations  exist 
between  publishers  of  the  letterpress  and 
engraved  editions  of  the  books  and  music 
selected  for  publication  in  Braille  (for  which, 
of  course,  permission  to  emboss  must 
previously  be  obtained  from  owners  of 
copyright),  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
National  Institute’s  Braille  music  publication 
work  is  everywhere  appreciated  and  encouraged 
by  the  heads  of  publishing  houses. 

The  task  of  the  selection  of  music  to  be  em- 
bossed is  always  an  anxious  one,  inasmuch  as  a 
mere  tithe  of  what  might  be  wished  for  can 
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possibly  be  produced  by  any  one  Braille 
publishing  press,  however  extensive  its  output, 
and  even  then  an  infinite  variety  of  requirement 
must  be  catered  for.  There  are  the  needs  of 
schools  ; of  candidates  for  musical  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds  ; teachers  must  be  duly 
considered,  as  well  as  performers  (instrument- 
alists and  vocalists)  of  every  grade  of  pro- 
ficiency, from  the  merest  child-beginner  to  the 
concert-recitalist.  Then,  there  are  those 
blind  musicians  who  find  it  helpful  to  aug- 
ment their  income  by  playing  at  dances,  etc., 
so  that  the  selection  of  the  latest  foxtrot,  or 
waltz,  or  other  equally  ephemeral  work,  may 
require  quite  as  much  attention  as  perhaps  a 
standard  anthem  or  pianoforte  sonata,  if  it  is 
to  serve  its  purpose. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  selection  of 
music  to  be  “Brailled”  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily much  more  vocational  than  merely 
recreational;  although  due  regard  has,  per- 
force, to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
blind  do  not  follow  music  as  a means,  or  even 
a part-means,  of  earning  a livelihood. 

The  actual  working  staff  of  the  National 
Institute’s  Music  Department  consists  entirely 
of  people  of  wide  experience  in  this  particular 
class  of  work.  All  have  had  years  of  training 
and  are  thoroughly  expert.  Indeed,  the  long 
practical  experience  of  the  foreman  of  this 
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department,  Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew  (blind),  coupled 
with  his  resourcefulness  during  the  experi- 
mental period  of  t'he  Braille  revision  work,  were 
found  to  be  invaluable  to  the  Music  Revision 
Committee,  of  which  he  was,  ex-officio , a 
member. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  describe  the  mechanical  methods  by 
which  Braille  is  embossed  and  made  ready  for 
publication ; but  it  may  be  said,  once  for  all, 
that  it  is  agreed  by  experts  all  the  world  over 
that  Braille  Music  publication  (or  indeed  any 
other  form  of  embossed  publication  for  the 
blind)  can  never  be  put  upon  a purely  commer- 
cial basis.  This  is  not  only  owing  to  the  cost 
of  production,  but  also  to  the  limited  market  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  sighted  world.  An 
inkprint  publisher  produces  a popular  type  of 
work  which  may  “ take  the  world  by  storm,” 
and  sell  in  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies,  thus  enabling  him  to  recoup  himself 
for  losses  on  other  works  for  which  there 
may  have  been  small  demand.  The 
publishers  of  Braille  music  can  never  look 
forward  to  this  exhilarating  experience,  and  yet 
the  National  Institute  goes  a step  further  by 
selling  its  music  to  the  blind  at  a reduction  of 
three-fourths  on  the  catalogue  price  (the 
actual  cost  of  production)  to  residents  in  the 
British  Isles  ; while  those  who  live  in  other 
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portions  of  the  Commonwealth  may.  purchase 
at  discount,  and  purchasers  of  any 

other  nationality  may  buy  at  cost  price.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  profit  impossible, 
but  that  there  is,  instead,  a heavy  and  constant 
loss  on  sales. 

In  addition  to  all  this  publication  work,  the 
National  Institute  takes  an  active  interest 
in  everything  appertaining  to  the  musical 
well-being  of  the  blind.  In  its  Concert  Hall, 
the  Armitage  Hall,  there  is  a fine  electrically- 
blown  organ,  a replica  of  that  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists,  specially  built  and  placed 
unreservedly  at  the  service  of  blind  candidates 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  coveted 
professional  diplomas  of  the  College.  Without 
this  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  special  features  of  the  instrument  upon 
which  they  are  subsequently  required  to 
perform  at  the  College  itself,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  chances  of  success  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  especially  with  candidates 
from  the  provinces,  who  often  find  it  impos- 
sible to  arrange  for  a preliminary  practice  on 
the  Royal  College  organ.  And  yet  the 
high  percentage  of  “ passes  ” amongst  blind 
examinees  (not  infrequently  with  the  added 
distinction  of  the  “ Lafontaine,”  “Turpin” 
or  “ Sawyer  ” prize)  will  bear  favourable 
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comparison  with  that  of  sighted  candidates.  If 
therefore  such  free  access  to  the  sister  instru- 
ment at  the  Armitage  Hall  helps  to  contribute 
to  these  happy  results,  the  foresight  of  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Institute  in  provi- 
ding a greatly-needed  privilege  abundantly 
justifies  itself.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  although  the  organ  was  considerably 
enlarged  so  as  to  render  it  an  effective  recital 
instrument,  yet  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  original 
plan  of  the  instrument  is  kept  intact  for  the 
use  of  those  who  so  require  it. 

In  the  National  Institute’s  “ Sunshine 
Homes  ” (special  schools  for  infants  of  the 
tenderest  years — there  are  now  three  such 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country) 
the  culture  of  the  musical  sense  is  specially  pro- 
vided for.  Here  music  teachers  are  appointed 
who  have  qualified  in  Eurythmics  and  Aural 
Culture,  and  who,  therefore,  know  how  to 
train  their  tiny  pupils  on  the  most  approved 
principles  from  their  very  babyhood. 

So,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  musical 
needs  of  the  sightless  are  anticipated,  and 
provided  for  with  insight  and  sympathy,  and 
it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  no  musical 
institution  in  the  world  takes  upon  itself  a 
more  onerous  or  responsible  task  in  the 
interests  of  musical  culture,  especially  when  it. 
is  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  general 
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activities  of  the  National  Institute,  Music,  after 
all,  is  only  one  of  many. 

Surely,  then,  the  National  Institute  may  not 
only  look  back  with  pride  upon  57  years  of 
such  vicarious  work,  but  it  may  also  hopefully 
anticipate  that  glorious  and  still  more  rapid 
advancement  in  musical  culture  in  the  world 
of  the  blind  which  is  certain  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  long-sustained  and  indefatigable 
effort  in  the  cause  of  progress. 

In  the  year  1929  the  world  will  be  celebra- 
ting the  centenary  of  the  invention  of  Braille, 
that  “ Open  Sesame  ” which  has  enabled  the 
blind  to  enter  into  a new  Kingdom  of  Light. 
It  has  taken  nearly  a hundred  years  to  develop 
to  such  perfection  the  system  of  music  notation 
invented  by  Louis  Braille.  Surely,  from  that 
fact  alone  may  be  estimated  the  immense 
difficulty  of  the  task,  as  well  as  the  measure  of 
gratitude  due  to  that  great  English  institution 
which,  from  its  inception  57  years  ago  as  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  has 
worked  so  unceasingly,  and  which,  in  later 
years,  as  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
has  so  largely  extended  the  scope  of  its  work 
and  contributed  so  noble  a share  in  its  ultimate 
accomplishment,  still  dedicating  itself  with 
unabated  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  all  that 
is  best  in  Musical  Culture  in  its  own  peculiar 
domain  : — “ The  World  of  the  Blind.” 

EDWARD  WATSON. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  TRANSCRIPTION 
FROM  STAFF  INTO  BRAILLE:— 
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(The  squares  do  not  appear  in  the  actual  Braille , but  are  here  inserted 
to  u space  ” the  Braille  signs ) 
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NATIONAL  WORK  of  THE  INSTITUTE 

C^5 C^i  1=2^ 

Production  of  Books  in  Braille  and  Moon  Types 
Production  by  Hand  of  Students’  Text  Books  in  Braille 
Production  of  Music  in  Braille  Type 
Publication  of  Music  by  Blind  Composers 
Provision  of  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
Gifts  of  Books  and  Music,  Models  and  Apparatus  to  Schools, 
Libraries,  Societies  and  Individuals 
Monetary  Assignments  and  Allocations  to  Institutions  and 
Societies  for  the  Blind 

Monetary  Grants  to  Individuals  and  Relief  of  Blind  Poor 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies 

Chorley  Wood  College  for  Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind 

Massage  School,  Library  and  After-Care  Department 
After-Care  of  Blind  Civilians 
Training  of  Adult  Blind  Persons 
Home  Teaching  and  Visiting 

Assistance  for  Home  Workers  and  Promotion  of  Home 
Industries 

Employment  of  the  Blind 
Homes  and  Hostels  for  Blind  People 
Inventions  and  Research 
Information  Bureau 

Training  and  After-Care  of  men  who  are  blind,  or  may 
become  blind  on  returning  to  civilian  life  after  discharge 
from  H.M.  Forces,  and  blind  dependents  of  serving  and 
ex-service  men 

The  Institute  has  also  taken  a considerable  share  in  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who  were  Blinded 
in  the  War 


A MAGNIFICENT  RECORD 

{Below  are  given  a few  figures  which  illustrate,  perhaps 
better  than  anything  else,  the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
the  work  of  the  Ufational  Institute  for  the  {B^nd : — 


Number  of  Braille  books,  periodicals, 
music,  etc.,  published 
Number  of  Moon  books,  periodicals,  etc., 
published 

Number  of  hand-made  Braille  books 
prepared  for  Students’  Library 
Amount  paid  in  Salaries,  Wages,  etc.,  to 
Blind  Employees 

Amount  of  Financial  Assignments  and 
Allocations  made  to  Local  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  ... 

Amount  distributed  by  the  Greater 
London  Fund  to  Metropolitan  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind 
Number  of  After-Care  Cases  dealt  with 
Amount  paid  in  Relief  to  Blind  Poor,  etc. 
Number  of  Visits  paid  by  Home  Teach- 
ers to  the  Blind  in  their  own  homes 
Value  of  Gifts  made  to  the  Blind,  in- 
cluding Value  of  Reductions  in 
Prices  ... 

Amount  Paid  in  Training  Fees  ... 
Amount  expended  on  Care  and  Training 
of  Blind  Babies  (not  including  Capi- 
tal Expenditure) 

Amount  spent  in  Training  and  After- 
Care,  etc.,  of  Blind  Masseurs 


2,221,072 

since  1915 

229,158 

„ 1915 

- 6,125 

„ 1919 

£233,693 

„ 1921 

£269,141 

„ 1915 

£46,100 

„ 1921 

9,012 

„ 1916 

£129,969 

„ 1915 

370,142 

„ 1919 

£45,377 

„ 1918 

£25,471 

„ 1918 

£23,356 

„ 1917 

£13,321 

„ 1916 

PITY  CANNOT  CARE  r 

tor  the  blind  baby,  relieve 

the  blind  poor,  train  the  blind  adult,  look  after  the 
aged  blind,  provide  the  blind  with  books  and  music, 
and  the  means  of  earning  their  living — 

BUT  MONEY  CAN 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BL 


(Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920) 

224-6-8  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W 


branch  oAreas  and  Offices 


NORTHERN.  Cumberland  (South),  Westmorland,  Lancashir« 
Cheshire  (part),  Derbyshire  (part).  North  Staffordshire. 

90  Deansgate,  Manchester.  Hon.  Treasurer:  Councillor  J.  Mat) 
Watson,  j.P.  Secretary:  Alfred  Stone. 

NORTH  EASTERN.  Northumberland,  Durham,  N.  Cumb 
Office:  Commercial  Union  Buildings,  47  Pilgrim  Street,  Nev 
on-Tyne.  Secretary:  John  Wrigglesworth. 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE.  Office:  8 and  9 Pearl  Buildings.  East  1' 
Leeds.  Secretary : H.  S.  Coghill. 

SOUTH  YORKSHIRE.  Office:  Bank  Court  Chambers,  Bank 
Sheffield.  Secretary : A.  H.  Bowley. 

LIVERPOOL.  Lancashire  (part),  Cheshire  (part),  Anglesea,  Can 
shire,  Denbighshire,  Elintshire,  Merionethshire,  Montgome: 
Isle  of  Man.  Office:  May  Buildings,  51  North  John 
Liverpool.  Hon.  Treasurer:  Alderman  John  Lea,  J.P. 
Richard  Lowry. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Cardiganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Radn 
Pembrokeshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorganshire,  Mon 
shire.  Office : 30  Park  Place,  Cardiff,  Secretary  : Stanley  Dc 

EASTERN.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire.  Essex,  Linco 
Nottinghamshire  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  Northamptc 
Huntingdonshire,  S.  Derbyshire.  Office:  12  Park  Road,  Peterb< 
Secretary ; T.  Bridge. 

SOUTH  WESTERN.  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Co 
Office:  43  Southernhay  West,  Exeter.  Secretary:  Samuel  M. 

WESTERN.  Gloucestershire  (including  Bristol),  Wiltshire  ; als 
of  Bath.  Office:  Oxford  House,  79  Park  Street,  Bristol.  St  1 
J.  King  Cummings. 


;;  wm 


SOUTH  EASTERN.  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex.  Office : 23  Gloucester 
Brighton.  Secretary  : H.  F.  Gutteridge. 

SOUTH  MIDLAND.  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  Oxfor 
Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight.  Oy 
London  Street,  Basingstoke.  Secretary  : H.  A.  Kilgour. 

GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND.  Office:  224-6-S 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I . Joint  Secretaries  : H.  C.  Preei 
E.  H Williams. 


: 


Supervisor  of  Branches  : Joseph  H.  Lee. 
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Watson,  Edward 

BRAILLE  MUSIC  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 


Date  Due 

